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THE ALDINE. 



nearly forty vigorous children calling him father, some 
with the proportions of giants, and all respectable- 
sized in the eyes of the world ; a few a little out of 
health, perhaps, and with their holiday clothes a trifle 
soiled and torn, on account of a difference which at 
one late day prevailed among them, — but with won- 
derful recuperative energies, and with a very credita- 
ble consciousness, for their age, of the place they will 
be expected to fill in the future. 

All this while, the bride has been overlooked, if not 
forgotten : fair Liberty, the young wife and early 
mother, joint parent with the proud father, of all that 
numerous and promising family of children. Not for- 
gotten, certainly, however denied the first greeting : 
for there is scarcely one of all the gathering, who for- 
gets, even transiently, that she is not only the most 
beautiful and the most bountiful of mothers, but actu- 
ally the first of her race in the world ! Many other 
mothers there have been, who bore nations ; but one 
of the conditions of their greatness has been that they 
should wear cumbrous and heavy crowns, not seldom 
making the temples ache and the brain reel, with the 
weight laid upon them — that they should wrap them- 
selves in rich and heavy embroidered stuffs, giving no 
freedom to the body and no play of grace to the limbs. 
Not so is Liberty draped ; if the proud head bears any 
ornament whatever, that ornament is, when the hel- 
met of war is laid aside, a light circlet of stars, bril- 
liant as impalpable ; and the body and limbs might 
be those of the Greek Minerva, with their floating 
robes of gauzy white, rivaling the morning mist of the 
mountains if not indeed woven from it. Crawford saw 
her, in his dreams, before he molded the grand colos- 
sal statue that was to crown the dome of the National 
Capitol ; an^fthus it was he formed her and Miiller 
cast her in enduring bronze, in the furnaces of Mu- 
nich, where so many of the cannon of the Conti- 
nental wars were not long after to be melted into tro- 
phies of art a.nd memorials of peace. She has yet the 
lithe form of the maiden, and the agile step of the 
young Amazon — this mother of States, destined to 
be the mother and the grandmother of heroes ; and 
nobly, in her, is America mated, as all know well ex- 
cept a few of those implacables who see nothing but 
from the reverse and believe in nothing except what 
has no existence. 

In fact, so proud is Liberty of this her bridal cos- 
tume, that she makes it the array of her grand recep- 
tion. Where she will stand, during the most import- 
ant part of the great ceremonial, the platform beneath 
her feet may well be taken for a pedestal, raising her 
above those who press around her, and where she will 
receive that admiration accorded alike to the lovely 
woman and the predominating goddess. The eye 
does not need to be very fanciful, seeing her in this 
position, with a broad staircase sweeping away in 
many flights below, the peoples of all the world 
climbing the steps in an order born of confusion, and 
for the time the personality of her bridegroom, Amer- 
ica, whom she so nobly represents, altogether merged 
and hidden in her own. Wondrously varied are those 
who throng those steps — from the flower of enlight- 
ened Europe, bearing in their hands the symbols of 
bng training in the arts and perfect familiarity with 
the sciences, to the bronzed Asian, orient in every mo- 
tion of his body as in every glance of his eye, and the 
"dusky children of the sun" who yet bear on their 
shoulders, as not quite knowing how to dispose of 
them, the fetters not long since shivered from their 
limbs by the hand of the woman-goddess whom so 
reverently they approach. They bear with them the 
flowers and the gems of all lands ; they bring up for 
the eye of the bride of this occasion, the stuffs they 
have woven and the conveniences of life they have 
fashioned ; they are to pass before her, and before the 
children of her maternity, who have already learned 
to look on with the eyes of experience — as types and 
exponents of the whole earth, as boasts of the best 
that yet has come to be in all the ages. 

Not all can the visitors bring with them of their 
best or their worthiest — ah, no ! They can show 
many things belonging to the realm of material 
wealth, might and beauty ; but beyond this they can 
not go, even with their anxiety for proud and credit- 



able display. Krupp's cannon will be there, from 
Germany ; but who shall bring Gottingen, Weimar 
and Heidelberg? English exhibitors may show the 
potteries of Stafford and the iron slabs of Low Moor ; 
but who shall reveal Oxford and. Cambridge and the 
comfortable, . quiet ' ' homes of England ? " Swiss and 
Tyrolese carved woods will be on view ; but what eye, 
except -the piercing one of faith or the accustomed one 
of w;de travel, can see the snow-peaks of the White 
Alps or measure the frugal self-denial or the indomit- 
able bravery of the men who live after the pattern of 
William Tell and Andreas Hofer? Italy may bring 
glass mosaics of Murano, and a model of the Colis- 
eum ; but what shall add the whispers under the 
moon on Val d'Arno, or reveal the artistic life which 
burst forth in "Norma" and the "Last Judgment?" 
We may see the furs of Russia ; but how can we gain 
a glimpse, even in thought, of the nerve that built St 
Petersburg in the cold North Sea, and crossed the 
Balkan amid .eternal snow? The luxuries of Paris 
may come in full measure, but who shall bring its 
luxury? And so of other nations who are to pass be- 
fore the goddess, and of a thousand things quite as 
incongruously blended. 

No — the visitors can not show all that they would. 
And can America and his superior helpmate, Liberty, 
have present all that they would, at this "home-com- 
ing" which demands the largest space of building ever 
erected upon earth, in ground unequaled for size and 
appropriateness? By no means, unless the visitors, 
leaving the central attraction for a time, will look 
abroad as they could do nowhere else under the sun. 
Then may they see, and come back to the bride and 
tell what they have seen, — that bigger half of Niagara 
which belongs to her ; those wondrous prairies that 
have never known their peer, either in extent or fertil- 
ity ; that breadth of continent, waved over by a single 
flag, and farther in span than any flag ever before 
waved over, since the first bunting flew from the tent 
of a conqueror ; that band of. double, and triple, and 
quadruple iron, coursed over by horses breathing fire, 
longer than the ocean is wide, and greater, as an en- 
terprise, than could have filled the wildest conquest- 
dream of Alexander or Napoleon ; those lakes that 
are seas ; those cities that have grown by the hundred 
from nothing, in scarcely longer time than would have 
been needed by Jonah's gourd or the owner of Has- 
san's carpet ; those rugged mountains and those yel- 
low rivers, bearing in their bosoms enough of silver 
and gold to enrich and then corrupt a universe ; those 
many races derived from all the world and widely 
divided by climate and every surrounding and neces- 
sity of their being, and yet slowly but surely welding 
into that homogeneity promising the most enduring 
as the greatest of all the nations of the world's history. 

These, and a thousand other marvels may America 
and his bride show to the nations gathering to that 
"home-coming" which is a centennial. It is to 
be feared that much of the best will not be exhib- 
ited — that much of the inferior may be set in its 
place, by that maladroit habit so common to nations 
of "putting the worst foot foremost" at the moment 
when the "best" is imperatively demanded. But, 
with all this understood and feared — and with the 
knowledge held and admitted, that America, at this 
day, and when only the one hundred years of his 
bridal-trip advanced on the road of destiny, has im- 
bibed a myriad errors and allowed a myriad weaknesses 
to creep over him and mar something of what he 
"might have been," — still the day is a proud one, 
and the omen as well as the opportunity one likely 
long to be remembered. In our "home-coming" 
we have one more of the great gatherings of arts and 
peoples through which must come the material mil- 
lennium of the world, quite as truly as the spiritual 
must reach us through higher channels and from 
higher sources. And through the rosy cloud of what 
this occasion may be and ought to be, in the placing 
rightly of this country before the world, and the 
broadening thereby of the foundations and the possi- 
bilities of liberty, — so has Mettais seen the festival of 
1876, and so displayed it in the noble allegorical pic- 
ture which celebrates the coming of May and the ad- 
vent of the Centennial Exhibition. 



JN THE UFFIZZI GALLERY, FLORENCE. 

A SONNET. 

" THIS bit of paper, thumbed and dingy-gray—" 
The cicerone chattered, — but I paid 
No heed to him, nor even my footsteps stayed, 
Until he droned, in his perfunctory way 
(He tells the story twenty times a day), 

" — Is one of Rafaelle's crayon-studies, made 
For Delia Sedia." 

Instant was I laid 
Spell-bound, as if beneath some magic sway ! 

. I touched the master's sleeve, I stood so near ; 
Watched his held breathing, as the incipient line 
Took shape and shadowed the supreme design, 
Clear-drawn within his soul, and seemed to hear 
(I saw the blot !) a quick, ecstatic tear 
Drop, as the pencil fixed his thought divine ! 

— Margaret J. Prestm. 

ART IN BOSTON— IV. 



Bacon's "Boston Boys;" Millet and French. 

I have delayed this paper longer than I should 
have done, in the expectation that the pictures de- 
signed for the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
might have formed the basis of the first of a series. 
But, as each day passes, the delay seems no nearer an 
end ; and so a few thoughts, perhaps, in the way of 
introduction, upon- that class of subjects in general, 
with the citation of a special case or two, may not be 
inopportune. Many of the artists have delved in the 
ideas, modes, and thoughts of a hundred years ago for 
their inspiration, with the result, in many cases, of 
showing their pluck and courage to better advantage 
than their judgment ; though the latter quality in many 
of them, and in many points of most of them, can 
not be disputed, — to their credit be it said. It is 
well, doubtless, that so many of the artists chose sub- 
jects of to-day rather than yesterday, else the exhibi- 
tion might have been little more than a 'somewhat 
monotonous panorama of curiosities of the museum 
and antiquarian order — besides, from the lack of know- 
ledge and study in that direction by many of the 
artists, giving us works inferior to those now reason- 
ably expected. 

Of the pictures of former days, I have seen but 
two, — both by artists of excellent standing, but both 
deficient in a certain presence that should be entirely 
indisputable to make thorough success. 

One of these is Henry Bacon's "Boston Boys and 
General Gage," illustrating the incident when the 
rebellious boys marched in a crowd to the head-quar- 
ters of the general, and protested with boyish vigor 
against their rights of coasting on the Common being 
interfered with by the British soldiery. The composi- 
tion, the color, and in general the drawing of the 
picture are excellent ; but Mr. Bacon is a young 
man, living in the world of to-day, for to-day and to- 
morrow, with insufficient technical knowledge of 
yesterday to grapple his subject successfully. Where 
he has had an object to paint, he has succeeded well ; 
where he has had an idea to embody, he has also suc- 
ceeded ; but where an inner subtle force was required 
to be manifested through imperfect media, he has 
fallen short. Had he been on the spot, and looked 
upon the multitude of angry boys, and the idle spec- 
tators attracted by the unwonted disturbance, we 
should have had a "picture almost above criticism, 
because he has painted what he has seen with admira- 
ble fidelity. So much is this the case, that the boys 
are French boys masquerading in Continental cos- 
tume ; the two jaunty girls who are the subjects of 
ogling glances are Parisian grisettes, or worse, that can 
be met with any. afternoon 01 evening in the Mabille, 
and induced to don any costume for a " lark " or a 
napoleon. Here are Mr. Bacon's limitations : he has 
followed his models too closely. Yet, though it 
lacks just a finishing stroke of the esprit necessary to 
make it an entire artistic triumph, it is still a picture 
creditable in every way to American art. It is fearless 
in its handling, bold in many details of painting, and 
will not only appeal to the general average taste, but 
will command respect even from the critics who are 
aware of its short-comings. The desolation of the 
Common in its wintry garb, the texture of the material 
composing the house, the dull glare of the sun 
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through the veiling clouds, — all these are admirably 
rendered ; and the grouping of the figures, though 
they have been described as being huddled together in 
an unintelligible mass, is nevertheless not without 
merits of effect that more than counterbalance the 
objection urged. 

The other picture is also by a young man, F. D. 
Millet, a thorough artist and a graceful writer, the 
latter quality evinced in his well-considered, con- 
scientious criticisms on current art matters in the 
Daily Advertiser. He went abroad for study four or 
five years ago, and was so successful that he took a 
medal at one of the leading art universities of a well- 
known continental city. His work is a study of a 
single figure, that of a rather elderly lady, in the cos- 
tume of our great-grandmothers' days. When I saw 
it oh exhibition at Williams & Everett's gallery for a 
day or so a short time ago, there were some bad 
lines of drawing, evidently, about the neck, that de- 
tracted somewhat from other good qualities, and the 
face was not at all pleasing. In fact, so far as the 
face was concerned, it told no story or illustrated no 
sentiment whatever. If there had been no other 
object but presenting a strong portrait of a common- 
place sort of woman, with a face full of platitudes of 
expression, the object had been attained indisputably. 
But a subject so large and important as this should 
tell an unmistakable story in an intelligent way — by 
facial expression as well as drapery painting. This 
latter feature, by the way, is of the highest order of 
execution, — painted solidly, with good color and 
excellent texture. In fact, I remember no better 
painting of drapery by any Boston artist during the 
season. It might be remarked, parenthetically, that 
this face satisfies the less because Mr. Millet has 
shown what he can do in heads, — one which he 
showed lately of an elderly gentleman being exquisite 
in color and strong in handling, showing the power 
of conscientious work, added to technical knowledge 
of a marked character. Mr. Millet is one of our 
strongest young men, and his future career is un- 
doubted. 

A word more, in this connection, of the remarkable 
success achieved in the direction of reproducing, in 
sculpture, the spirit and feeling, as well as garb, of 
revolutionary days, by Daniel C. French, in "The 
Minute- Man of 1775," of which I spoke briefly in a 
former letter, the bronze, in heroic size, standing on 
the spot where the famous "Concord fight" took 
place, where it was placed last year. The artist's 
model, from which the bronze was cast, has lately been 
placed on exhibition at the gallery of Doll & Richards, 
and will be sent to the Centennial. The figure is 
full of life and spirit ; and the stern, unflinching 
patriotism of those days is as strikingly manifest in 
the face and attitude as in the garb, which is a very 
faithful study. The very embodiment of a revolu- 
tionary patriot is present. The work was done in 
Boston, in a modest, unpretending way ; and possibly 
that was one reason of its success, inasmuch as the 
model was not of such a different nationality from 
our own as are the French types that Mr.. Bacon must 
have been compelled to accept. And what makes 
the matter of the success of this work the more pleas- 
ing to his friends, and surprising to critics who do not 
look deeper than to mere local, puny limitations to 
art, which genius always overrides relentlessly, — Mr. 
French, so I am told, never studied outside Boston or 
his Concord home. And here a word as to foreign 
study, which may almost as easily be made an injury 
to the student as a benefit, if appropriate care is not 
taken to avoid the one and secure the other. We 
have a number of young men in Boston who have 
been absolutely spoiled as true American artists, for a 
number of years, because they went to Europe before 
their style, their touch, or their ideas were formed, or 
even dreamed of, or their character as artists assured. 
Foreign study should enlarge the ideas, not form 
them — should enable us to reflect credit on American 
art, not copy foreign masters' works or styles. An 
artist had better never go to Europe than go before he 
has produced at least one creditable work, and dis- 
covered what he can do and how he can do it. 

— Earl Marble. 



ABANDONING THE ACTEON. 



In a fine picture in the present number, engraved 
by Cole, from an original drawing by J. O. Davidson, 
is illustrated an event having especial appropriateness 
at this date, the one hundred years having just been 
completed since the occurrence, or so nearly that the 
difference is only a matter of days. Most of our pic- 
tures illustrative of the Centennial, have thus far had 
their location in Northern waters or on Northern 
shores : this, on the contrary, is one of the incidents 
in the Revolutionary history of Charleston Harbor — 
a locality which seems destined, in all stages of the 
nation's history, to be the scene of stirring actions and 
the witness of the most undaunted human bravery. 

The time of this occurrence was the close of Jyne, 
1776, when Charleston was beleaguered by the British 
land and naval forces, the former under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Clinton (afterward Sir Henry), 
and the latter of that brave and generally successful 
naval officer, Commodore (afterward Admiral) Sir 
Peter Parker. Boston had been evacuated, it will be 
remembered, on the 17th March of that year, while 
those preparations were making, soon to culminate in 
the Declaration of Independence. On this evacua- 
tion, both the fleet and army retired to Halifax, but 
undoubtedly even then with the intention of making 
the descent on the Southern coast, whic'h almost im- 
mediately afterward followed. At all events, on the 
4th of June, while the initial debates preceding the 
Declaration were in progress at Philadelphia, the fleet 
of the British appeared off Charleston Bar, and pre- 
parations were at once commenced for an attack both 
by land and sea. The troops effected a landing on 
Long Island ; but the fort on Sullivan's Island nobly 
withstood any further advance, and dependence very 
soon began to be placed on the effect of a bombard- 
ment. 

This fort on Sullivan's Island, afterward to be so 
long and so well known as Fort Moultrie (the name 
bestowed in honor of the then commander), was 
under the charge of Colonel Moultrie, with the su- 
preme command, over all the American forces, of 
Major-General Lee. It contained twenty-six guns, 
and was garrisoned by some four hundred men, with 
other troops at hand to watch the enemy on Long 
Island, and to oppose any attempt at landing. On 
the 28th June, Sir Peter Parker drew up his fleet and 
commenced shelling the fort. This naval force con- 
sisted of Sir Peter's flag-ship, the Bristol, 50 ; the 
Experiment, 50 ; the Active, Solebay, Acteon and Siren, 
each 28 ; and the Sphinx, 20 — the whole array of 
guns being thus something over 200, against the 
small and feeble armament of the fort From ten 
o'clock in the forenoon until well on to midnight, 
that attack and defense were kept up, with such spirit 
that the whole scene has been in several instances em- 
balmed in romance and song, as one of those type 
conflicts involving the picturesque in an unusual and 
commanding degree. 

With the special operations of that attack and de- 
fense we have in this place nothing to do, until the 
coming of that one crowning scene adopted for our 
illustration. The fire of the ships, it is recorded, was 
rapid ; that of the fort much slower, but of deadly 
and effective aim, many of the shot from the latter 
going actually through and through one or another 
of the vessels. At one time the Sphinx and Siren 
were fouled, so as nearly to put them out of the con- 
flict, in any effective sense; and the Acteon had the 
misfortune to ground, eventually putting her out in 
the most effectual manner — that fact forming the 
catastrophe of the day as well as the .subject of our 
picture. 

History has long since recorded, and not only the 
American but literally the whole world learned, that, 
though at one time the garrison of the fort ran so 
nearly out of ammunition as to make the British 
temporarily believe it evacuated, it rallied again under 
a new supply, and eventually made the spot too hot 
even for the undeniably brave officers and men of the 
hostile squadron. Sir Peter Parker, after at one time 
nearly losing the Bristol from her swinging broadside 
to the embrasures, at length gave the signal for with- 



drawal. This was effected with all the vessels except 
the Acteon, she being too firmly aground for extrica- 
tion. From her they withdrew her people the next 
morning, leaving her guns shotted and her colors fly- 
ing. She was immediately boarded by the Americans, 
who hauled down the defiant ensign, fired a few of 
their own shots at the retreating ships, and then left the- 
doomed vessel to the explosion which soon followed. 
It is the scene of the withdrawal of her officers and 
men from the Acteon, in the gray of the morning after 
the great conflict, that our artist has caught with such 
force and appropriateness. And we take equal pride 
and pleasure in presenting, in The Aldine, on the 
very verge of the. Centennial of American Independ- 
ence, a representation of a scene which accompanied 
the roaring of the glorious guns of Charleston, fired 
so near to the time of the crowning event that they 
seemed to have been used for its commemoration. 



THE DARK ENTRY, CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 



Among the most notable pictures in the late Water- 
Color Exhibition, at the New York Academy of 
Design, was No. 20, "The Dark Entry, Canterbury," 
by A. F. Bellows, which we have the pleasure of re- 
producing in the present number of The Aldine, as 
conveying, in a remarkable degree for such limited 
space, the scenic effect and the feeling of this most 
noted of the English religious houses. This fine 
picture has appropriate place, here, in connection 
with the series of illustrations of the British cathe- 
drals, for so long a time occupying a part of our 
space ; and from no other point of view than the one 
selected could so much be taken in at once, of the 
grandeur of the great central tower — the ivy-grown 
and gray antiquity of that portion of the venerable 
building here called as above, but often designated 
generally as the "Canterbury Gate" — >and the droop- 
ing luxuriance of the noble old trees'overhanging and 
clinging close around the walls, as if wood and stone 
had formed some kind of an affectionate union for 
all time ; while the home and central place of worship 
of the English church is subtly indicated by the line 
of robed and capped acolytes taking their way out 
from some service the very notes of which seem ring- 
ing, as we look, to the ear of the imagination. 

A grand old building is Canterbury Cathedral, 
altogether well worthy to be that central home of the 
state church ; and a grand old history attaches to it, 
as is inevitable with one of the earliest settled places 
in the British Islands, reached by the long look back- 
ward of the historical student. It is highly appro- 
priate that the "first English Christian city" of the 
far past should now hold the metropolitan see of the 
whole broad land ; and if much of interest is neces- 
sarily hidden away in the mists of time, fully enough 
remains, alike well authenticated and absorbingly 
interesting, to make any reminder something well 
worth the reading. American visitors to England, 
especially, many of whom pass the magnificent town 
of Canterbury, on their way by rail from London to 
Dover and the sights of the continent, would be the 
wiser, and the better repaid for the expenditure and 
the toil of their tours, if they paid something closer 
attention than is usual to this grand old home and 
virtual birthplace of Christianity in Great Britain. 
They may not be the less wise, meanwhile, for a few 
words of general reminder of the structure of which 
the "Dark Entry" forms so picturesque a portion, 
and around which probably cluster as many memories 
of the sacred, the heroic and the melancholy, as 
around any other building on the face of the earth. 

Where this cathedral stands, once stood the ancient 
Roman or British church, said to have been erected 
by King Lucius, and bestowed upon the early evan- 
gelist of the islands, St Augustine, by the Saxon King 
Ethelbert — the act being often recalled by religious 
writers and their opponents, as "the earliest monu- 
ment of the English union of Church and State." 
This church, nearly destroyed by the Danes in 1011, 
was rebuilt by the celebrated and powerful King 
Canute (also a Dane), about 1023 ; but even this 
second structure was not allowed very long to remain, 



